News from Roman Britain 

London Bridge is turning up? 

In London, on a site bounded by Fish Street to the east and Lower Thames Street to the south, 
a team from the Museum of London's Department of Urban Archaeology under Gus Milne 
made an exciting discovery during the summer. Previous excavations further south had 
shown that in the late 2nd and early 3rd centuries the bank of the Thames had been built up 
with a framework of huge timbers filled with gravel and rubble to form a lengthy quay for 
unloading water-borne goods. Gus found that, in the late 1st century the river ran somewhat 
further to the north and that the quayside had an earlier predecessor. On this early quay stood 
a store building with stone walls and wooden floor s but it was not this that made the 
archaeologists sit up: the interest of this particular excavation lay in the fact that the quayside 
did not run continuously across the site but came to an end in the excavators' trenches. 

Why? Perhaps to avoid the northern abutment of the first - the Roman - London Bridge. At 
all events the D.U.A. team found part of a "Wooden box-like structure" to the west and south 
of the quay which would place it 'in the river' in first-century Roman terms and in just the 
right place to have been one of the piers of the bridge. Across that bridge - if indeed the 
elusive London Bridge has been discovered - flowed traffic going to, and coming from, all 
quarters of the Province - Hadrian's Wall in the North, and the veteran colony of Claudia 
Victrix at Colchester in the East, the Channel ports and the tribal capital of Chichester to the 
south, and the great legionary base at Chester to the North-West. 

The traveller who crossed the bridge into the city was greeted by a statue of the emperor 
Hadrian (his head was found nearby over a century ago) and a view of the Forum and 
Basilica, the city's commercial and administrative centre straight ahead - the heart of the city 
that was itself to become the capital of the province. And the reason for that was that London 
was the centre from which the long Roman roads radiated out across the province, something 
which was itself brought about by her position as the lowest practical point at which the 
Romans could bridge theThames. 

When was this first London bridge built? Samples of the wood from the piers have been 
taken and it may be possible to date them by 'dendrochronology'. The thickness of the annual 
growth rings of a tree depends on the growing conditions during the spring and early summer. 
If warm and wet, the tree "puts on more weight" and a thicker ring results; if cold and dry, 
you only get a thin ring . The thicknesses of the rings can be measured and the sequences of 
alternating thick and thin ring s recorded. If this is done for wood samples from 
archaeological sites of different periods, and if the 'lives' of the trees involved overlapped, 
then long sequences can be constructed. Of course different areas will have their own weather 
history so the sequence in one place won't correspond exactly with that in another. For south- 
eastern Britain there is as yet no tree ring sequence extending back to the Roman period, but 
computers can be used to get the best match with that from the closest area for which this has 
been done - in this case the Rhineland. The Research Laboratory for Archaeology and the 
History of Art at Oxford has already dated samples of timber from the later Roman 
waterfront by comparing them with the continental evidence. 

Similar sequences for Ireland and South West Scotland where the study of tree rings is also 
advanced, may help us to date samples from Roman military sites in North Britain. One day a 



man in a white lab-coat may measure a particularly fat ring in a sample from the north 
corresponding to the year AD 79 - if he has read his Agricola he will already know that there 
was plenty of rain that year, for Agricola's troops suffered from the shocking weather (saevis 
tempestatibus). 

Small scale armour for an officer 

Talking of Roman Scotland, Dr. John-Peter Wild of Manchester University has just 
completed his study of a fragment of Roman scale armour (lorica squamata) found in 1979 at 
the fortress of Carpow on the Tay estuary. Built by the emperor Severus early in the 3rd 
century, Carpow would have been a key garrison post for the Roman army of occupation if 
the emperor had not died and his plans for the total subjugation of the north had been called 
off. 

The piece examined by Dr. Wild comes from the top part of a corslet - part of the leather 
binding which helped to protect the neck of the wearer from being chafed by the metal still 
survives. The tiny scales have two pairs of holes on each side, the armourer then placed each 
scale in a row so that they each successively overlapped the one before, the holes in the left 
hand edge of the top scale corresponding to the holes in the right hand edge of the bottom 
scale so that bronze wire could be used to fasten them together. The scales also had a third 
pair of holes near the top and this allowed a cord to be stitched to the top of each scale in the 
row and also to the linen shirt to which the whole ensemble was attached. The drawing, 
which tries to make this arrangement clear, also shows the leather binding at the top of the 
fragment held securely to the top of the shirt with two interwoven leather thongs. The whole 
effect would have been similar to the scale armour shirt worn by the trooper Longinus as 
depicted on his tombstone found at Colchester; but the scales are much smaller in proportion 
on the Carpow shirt which probably belonged to a high-ranking officer. 

The last really important find of Roman body armour from Britain was made at Corbridge 
almost twenty years ago when parts of the famous legionary corslets made of steel strips 
(lorica segmentata) were found. The new finds give welcome complementary evidence for 
the construction of its scale counterpart. 

Bath time for Legio II Augusta at Caerleon 

Bathing in Roman times was not so much an act of washing, more a way of life. First of all a 
brisk work-out in the palaestra and a chat with the lads, then, after stripping off in the 
changing room (apodyterium), a leisurely progress through a series of bath-rooms where the 
temperature got progressively hotter - the hotter the better so that the bather would sweat off 
the day's grime. This would then be scraped off with a curved instrument called a "strigil". 
Finally an invigorating plunge into an ice-cold bath which, at the very least, served to close 
the pores, before being oiled and massaged. 

At Caerleon, Isca Silurum, the base of the 2nd legion in South Wales, the open palaestra was 
replaced by a covered gym, and there was also a swimming pool. Two years ago during the 
excavation of the drain leading to the cold bath (frigidarium) excavators found a strigil which 
has now been cleaned and fully studied by George Boon, Keeper of Archaeology at the 
National Museum of Wales. On cleaning, the instrument was found to be made of copper, 
richly decorated with inlay of gold, silver and brass. On the butt of the handle is an 
inscription (in Greek) kcilos elouse "it washed (you) nicely". A similar inscription is found on 



a mosaic in a bath house at Anemur in Southern Turkey kalos elousou "you did wash well", 
only at Anemur there is a second mosaic inscription which welcomed you as you entered the 
building: kalos lousai "have a nice wash". On the analogy of the Anemur inscription it seems 
likely that the Caerleon strigil was one of a pair, the other, missing strigil having the 
inscription kalos lousei "it will wash you well". This conclusion is reinforced by the rest of 
the decoration on the handle - six of the twelve labours of Hercules (three on each side), so 
strigil number two will have had the other six. If the bather placed the two strigils next to 
each other with one side of each handle uppermost, strigil number two will have had the first 
three labours, the Nemean Lion, the Lernaian Hydra, and the Erymanthian Boar. Strigil 
number one, the surviving instrument, the next three - the Kerynaian Stag , the Stymphalian 
Birds and the Amazonian Queen. Turn the strigils over and the handle of number one showed 
the Augaian Stables, the Cretan Bull and the Mares of Diomedes, while number two would 
have had Geryon, Cerberus and the Apples of the Hesperides. The order of labours is slightly 
different from the normal sequence which seems to have been established in the Hellenistic 
period, though there are monuments from the mid- second century AD which show the 
labours in virtually the same order as here. The craftsmen who made the strigil used silver 
inlay for Hercules' body and gold or occasionally brass for his lion skin and club (Diomedes 
also has a silver body and brass tunic, but the dusky Amazonian Queen has a golden body). 
He took as his model the labours as shown on the bronze drachms of Alexandria minted 
under Antoninus Pius in the 140s AD. We shall never know who the owner of the Caerleon 
strigil was - but he was clearly a man of wealth and status and we can be equally certain that 
he was very, very annoyed when he dropped it down the drain 1 800 years ago ! 

Faunalia at Thetford? 

On a November day in 1979 Mr. Arthur Brooks was looking for treasure - and found it - 
with a metal detector in a field near Thetford. Archaeologists tend to get all up-tight about 
people with metal detectors - but it cannot be denied that "treasure hunters" like Mr. Brooks 
can find objects which would otherwise be irretrievably lost or destroyed. The Thetford 
treasure is a case in point - shortly after Mr. Brooks found it, the site was covered over by the 
foundations of a new warehouse. But you can understand the archaeologists' frustration 
because if he had reported his find sooner it would have been possible to conduct excavations 
and so find out something about the place - temple? villa? - in which the treasure had been 
hidden. As it is the Thetford treasure, recently acquired by the British Museum, will probably 
remain one of the great puzzles of Roman British archaeology. 

The finds included fabulous gold jewellery, rings set with amethysts and other gems and a 
great golden buckle with a satyr depicted on the 'buckle plate' - but also, and very curiously, 
33 silver spoons, and it is these that create the mystery. The spoons are of two types, some 
have long tapering handles, some short twisted handles which terminate in ducks' heads. 
They carry engraved inscriptions in the bowls filled with a dark silver oxide, Niello. 

Some of the inscriptions record personal names including Agrestius and Auspicius that have 
a late Latin ring about them. The names are usually in the vocative and in several cases carry 
in addition the word 'vivas' - "long life to you". But twelve of the spoons name the god 
Faunus often coupled with outlandish Celtic epithets such as Anclicrose, Blotugus and 
Medigenus. Were these spoons dedicated to Faunus? and if so what of the six people named 
on the others? Were they perhaps a guild of worshippers, who "shared" a feast with the Fauns 
on high days and holidays, including a special supper on 5th December which, as we know 



from Horace (Odes iii. 18.10), was the date of the Faunalia? Only Agrestius and Co. know, 
and they won't be telling anybody. 


An Old Soldier comes home? 

Chesterholm (Vindolanda) is in the news again. This important Roman fort lay on the 
Stanegate, the Roman East-West road that ran just south of Hadrian's Wall and, for a short 
period before the Wall was built, probably acted as the Roman Frontier. Recent excavations 
by Paul (legionary-baths-at-Exeter) Bidwell have produced a small fragment of sheet bronze 
about the size of the palm of your hand, part of one of the so-called “military diplomas", the 
documents which recorded the grant of Roman citizenship and other privileges to time- 
expired auxiliary soldiers. 

In this case the veteran receiving the grant - whose name is lost - had served in Cohors I 
Tungrorum, and he got his citizenship when Sextus Erucius Clarus was consul for the second, 
and Caius Claudius Severus Arabianus consul for the first time (AD 146). At that date the 
first cohort of Tungrians was not at Vindolanda (quite where it was is uncertain - it may have 
been in Austria), but as we now know from one of the famous Vindolanda tablets, the unit 
was there in the early 2nd century. 

Dr. Roxan, the world expert on military diplomas, believes that the veteran whose grant is 
recorded on the diploma enlisted c. AD 120, just before the building of the wall caused great 
changes in the dispositions of Roman forces in the north. He will have been the son of one of 
the soldiers serving in the Tungrian Cohort who was brought up in the neighbouring civilian 
settlement. Some 25 years later when he and the Tungrians had moved on, he retired, but 
went back to live with the old folks at home. 

This is the eleventh diploma, whole or fragmentary, to be found in Britain but Dr. Roxan tells 
me that another piece of one has just turned up in London. This is good news since diplomas 
are an extremely useful source of knowledge for the Roman army - they include much 
information quite apart from the owner's name, unit, and the date, including the names of all 
other units from which veterans were being discharged at the same time. With enough 
diplomas we can trace the changing dispositions of Rome's auxiliary regiments from province 
to province as first one section of the frontier, then another required reinforcements. 

Our tireless correspondent in Roman Britain is Mark Hassall, who is a lecturer at the 
University of London Institute of Archaeology 



